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ADJUNCT TO WHAT? 


by Roz Spafford 


Adjunct: n. 1. Something added to 
another thing but not essen- 
tially a part of it. . . adj. 
4. Joined or associated, esp. 
in an auxilliary or subordi- 
nate relationship. . . . 

The Random House Dictionary 


What’s an “adjunct”? You may have 
asked yourself this question if you-re- 
ceived an appointment letter identifying 
you as an “adjunct” lecturer. Like the 
“visiting” designation, “adjunct” is inac- 
curate. It implies one’s position is 
peripheral, auxilliary, not central. For 
those of us who teach in core programs, 
the term “adjunct” is an insult. 

But it’s not just our pride that’s at stake. 
It’s our right to union representation. The 
Public Employee Relations. Board (PERB) 
decision that established unit 18, the 
non-senate faculty bargaining unit. 
excludes “adjunct” faculty. And since 
non-senate faculty are currently in the 
middle of negotiations, this exclusion is 
serious. It means that adjunct: lecturers 
will be left unprotected by the contract 
other non-senate faculty win. 

Why were adjunct lecturers excluded 
from the unit? It has to do with how 
adjunct is defined. The PERB decision 
declares: “The adjunct classification is 
generally a designation given an appointee 
who has another position within the 
University. They remain in. and are 
compensated at the original appointment 
position. The adjunct designation only 
indicates that they may be involved for a 
time in classroom instruction.” 

The kind of adjunct described here may 
well belong outside the non-senate faculty 
bargaining unit: someone who is primarily 
a researcher or an administrator but who 
teaches an occasional course. But other 
faculty have been called adjunct lecturers 
who should not be “adjunct” at all, people 
who teach writing or languages or central 
courses within departments but who also 
hold other positions such as counselors, 
academic coordinators, or student affairs 
officers. Most often that other position is 
related to and/or dependent upon the 
original appointment as lecturer. 

This second type of adjunct, more 
common in recent years, comes from the 
ranks of both full-time and part-time 
lecturers. Full-time lecturers are bound by 
the eight-year limit. The university, hav- 
ing recognized that the eight-year limit 
could jeopardize departments and pro- 


grams by causing high faculty turnover, 
has been offering such lecturers dual 
appointments, Part-time lecturers, finding 
they could not sustain themselves or their 
families on part-time salaries, have also 
joined the ranks of adjunct personnel by 
securing additional appointments. 

‘The...etiect..of, lhe: arbitrary.eight-year 
limit on terms of appointment, has been 
to force programs which rely on lecturers 
to develop alternative title combinations, 
so as to retain core faculty. These title 
combinations, however, place those lec- 
turers outside the bargaining unit. It is for 
this reason that. AFT has filed an unfair 
labor practice charge with PERB. 

AFT’s position is that the PERB 
decision excluding adjunct faculty was 
intended to apply not to classroom lectur- 
ers but to faculty who were in fact 
“peripheral” to teaching, who had, as the 
decision read, “an occupational commu- 
nity of interest .. . not with classroom 
lecturers but with their colleagues in their 
primary occupation, be it a research or 
staff position.” 

The improper classification of class- 
room lecturers as adjuncts has serious 
consequences for the non-senate faculty 
bargaining unit as well as for the adjuncts 
themselves. As more and more visiting 
lecturers who are central to their programs 
approach their eight-year limit, more and 
more programs and departments will wish 
to offer them split appointments. If the 
University persists in classifying these 
lecturers as adjuncts, the bargaining unit 
will shrink—reducing muscle in negotia- 
tions. 

An informal hearing before the PERB 
on September 24 failed to resolve the 
issue. A formal hearing will be scheduled 
in November. 

Meanwhile, if you are an adjunct, 
please drop a note to the University 
Council-AFT office, 615 Central, San 
Francisco 94117. Describe your job 
structure fuily. We need as much informa- 
tion as possible before the hearing in order 
to have so-called adjunct lecturers who 
are primarily teachers brought back into 
the bargaining unit. We don’t think you’re 
peripheral, or auxiliary, or subordinate— 
not to the work of the University, nor to 
the negotiations now going on. 


Roz Spafford is an Adjunct Lecturer and 
Academic Coordinator in the Writing 
Program at UC Santa Cruz. 
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Uncertain Future 
for ELP Teachers 


by Jackie Hoeppner, Ruth Finnerty and Dorothy Stroup 


Nine teachers of the English Language 
Program (ELP), UC Berkeley Extension, 
supported by the UC-AFT, last week filed 
grievances against the University to pro- 
test recent arbitrary and capricious admin- 
istrative moves increasing teaching hours 
and reducing salaries, benefits, and the 
number of contracts. The filing of these 
grievances came on top of an unfair labor 
practice charge filed by the AFT on 
August 24 to protest unilateral decisions 
made by the University changing the 
terms and conditions of ELP employment. 

Among the unilateral and unreasonable 
changes the University administration has 
put into effect are the following: (1) full- 
time teaching hours have been increased 
for five contracted teachers by 20 percent 
and the academic year has increased by 
two weeks, in effect reducing salaries; (2) 
some teachers have been denied the 
1983/84 range adjustments (cost-of-living 
increases) and all teachers have been 
denied the 9 percent 1984/85 range 
adjustments; (3) the administration has 
withdrawn its commitment to continue 
providing long-term non-contracted 
teachers with health benefits; and (4) four 
out of nine contracted teachers, without 
regard to seniority or merit, have been 
removed from their nine-month University 
appointments and, as a consequence, 
from the UC Retirement System. Al- 
though, still. cmployed, these four teachers 
have suffered a 27.9% reduction in pay, 
a drop from an average of $18,000 to a 
low of $13,840 for a nine-month full-time 
teaching load. 

All of this has been done despite the 
fact that the program, designed mainly for 
foreign students, is enjoying higher enroll- 
ment this year than last year (when all 
nine contracts were awarded). Even with 
this increase, the University has continued 
to maintain rock-bottom enrollment pro- 
jections for 1984/85 and, for ‘the first 
time, has limited projections to the 
academic year, excluding the summer 
when enrollmeni is always at its highest. 
(The number of contracts awarded has 
always been tied to enroliment.) 

These deleterious changes have oc- 


curred despite the fact that ELP-UNEX ` 


teachers of non-native speakers of English 
have yet to achieve parity with campus 
teachers of non-native speakers of English 
(associates in Subject A for Non-Native 
Speakers of English—SANNSE). Al- 
though the UNEX work is of comparable 
worth, the compensation of UNEX 
teachers on a per-hour basis is, on the 
average, 60% of what SANNSE teachers 
receive. With the changes proposed, all 
teachers except for the contracted five 
would drop to an average of less than 30% 
of what SANNSE teachers are paid. 

The administration has made the above 
changes, moreover, despite the fact that 
the terms and conditions of employment 
were well established in a 1979 agreement 
worked out, with the assistance of the 


UC-AFT, between the ELP teachers and 
the University administration. This agree- 
ment was spelled out in Guidelines for the 
Appointment on Ad Hoc Basis of ELP 
Instructors, University Extension, Berke- 
ley, University of California, and has 
constituted University policy since that 
time. Approved by then Vice-Chancellor 
Ira M. Heyman, the agreement regularized 
employment of all ELP teachers and made 
it possible for nine of them to receive, 
within Extension, full-time non-senate 
academic appointments tied to the Univer- 
sity retirement, benefit and merit systems. 
Range adjustments were also to be consis- 
tent with non-senate academic policy. As 
stated in the Guidelines, UCB recognized 
that: 


The English Language Program is distin- 
guished from the remainder of University 
Extension activities by its repetitive, rela- 
tively stable quality. In contrast to other 
continuing education programs, novelty 
does not characterize the curriculum. The 
program has [since 1974] been operating 

. . as a school with a continuing group of 
core instructors. These instructors have, in 
effect, operated as a faculty, developing the 
curriculum and administering the program. 


In addition to nine non-senate academic 
appointments (Category I), two more 
categories were established in the 
Guidelines: the eleven-month Category II 
contracts which specified health benefits 
only, and the Category TIT by-agreement 
contracts which were awarded program to 
program with no benefits specified, al- 
though in practice long-term Category HI 
teachers did receive health benefits be- 
cause the right to such benefits was 
recognized. The Guidelines required the 
Director to perform annual written per- 
formance evaluations, but this was never 
done. Teachers were hired and rehired 
based largely on seniority. Each. year 
when range adjustments were awarded by 
the State legislature to the rest of the 
academic community, all ELP teachers 
received them also. Full-time teaching 
was defined in the Guidelines as 15 class 
hours per week. The academic year 
consisted of three 10-week terms (30 
weeks of teaching), each with one week 
of pre-program planning. Category I 
teachers had the option of specifying 
which nine months of the year they 
wanted their contracts to cover. 

By a series of budget maneuvers UNEX 
administration has attempted to make the 
program appear financially unstable. 
Every year since 1979 they have claimed 
that teacher costs were a greater drain on 
the budget than they actually have been. 
Last year, for example, they claimed 
teacher costs were 65.7% of income. The 
teachers’ figures, however, show that 
full-time teacher compensation was only 
about 50%. Another UNEX budgetary 
practice was to arbitrarily double the 
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Silent Spring in the Library? 
Emerging Environmental Health and Safety 
issues for the 1980s 


by Evelyn-Margaret M. Kiresen 


If you have had repeated episodes of 
itching, burning, stinging eyes, skin, 
nose, throat during the workday or 
workweek—symptoms that are signifi- 
cantly alleviated or disappear entirely 
weekends, vacation periods—you may be 
a member of a larger and growing 
fraternity of university and college staff 
who are among the most recent victims of 
technological progress. If you work in a 
library or office environment with constant 
and prolonged contact and exposure to a 
variety of carbon and carbonless papers 
in the form of multiple business forms, 
you may be experiencing the effects of 
repeated exposure to several toxic organic 
compounds, particularly formaldehyde in 
carbonless papers, inks, dyes, polyaro- 
matic hydrocarbons and chlorinated 
paraffins in carbon papers. 

in carbonless papers, the undersurface 
of the top coat, and successive undersur- 
face layers, are coated with a film of 
gelatine microcapsules that contain a dye 
and solvents. Typing or other pressure on 
the top surfaces of the paper ruptures the 
microcapsules, causing an immediate 
transfer of dye onto the next sheet. During 
the process, formaldehyde, and other 
highly volatile organic gases are released. 

The effects of formaldehyde stem from 
its strongly irritating and sensitizing prop- 


erties. Exposure to formaldehyde at low 
levels can produce a variety of symptoms 
depending upon duration, concentration, 
temperature, humidity and susceptibility 
of the individual. Repeated exposure at 
even lower levels can trigger coughing, 
wheezing, skin rashes, eye, nose, throat 
irritation, nausea and vomiting in hyper- 
sensitized individuals who suffer from 
more generalized allergic reactions. 

Chlorinated paraffins or CPs, are chlo- 
rinated derivations of straight-chain 
paraffin hydrocarbons. They are widely 
used as additives in cutting oils, high-pres- 
sure lubricating oils, paints, pesticides 
and carbon papers. Depending upon the 
exact formulation and amount of chlorine 
present, hydrochloric acid vapors are 
released into the atmosphere and photo- 
chemical degradation of the product occurs 
on exposure to direct sunlight. Both 
formaldehyde and chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons are presumed to pose a mutagenic 
and carcinogenic risk to humans—partic- 
ularly formaldehyde exposure may con- 
tribute in an additive or synergistic way 
to the effects of other carcinogens or 
tumor promoters. The National Academy 
of Science in reviewing the acute effects 
of formaldehyde exposure data has deter- 
mined that there “is no known safe level 
for human exposure.” 

Gradually there has begun to appear 
scientifically documented reports of indi- 
vidual cases of hypersensitivity following 
usage of these materials and large scale 
group surveys in the occupational health 
and epidemologic literature. For too long 
medical personnel had attributed symp- 
toms” of toxic’ exposure*'to~ecarbonand 
carbonless papers to either idiosyncratic 
reactions or female hysteria, as most of 
the affected individuals have been women 
in traditionally lower status, female domi- 
nated clerical fields. Epidemiologic studies 
and occupational health investigations 
have in addition, centered their activities 
in the areas considered most immediately 
dangerous to human health and safety: the 
male dominated mines, steel mills, asbes- 
tos, cotton mills and uranium processing 
industries. Offices and libraries, by con- 
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overhead they required of ELP to a 
shocking high of 31.2%. At the same 
time, UNEX decreased the amount of 
services that had previously been provided 
to ELP. Furthermore, in 1981, at a time 
when ELP was healthy, UNEX, despite 
ELP opposition, drastically increased fees 
by 32%. In contrast, publicity expenses, 
$43,756 in 1979/80, dropped to $782 in 
1982/83. This amount represented one- 
tenth of one percent of income, whereas 
the average amount spent on promotion 
for all Extension programs was 10%. 
ELP’s special need to publicize its pro- 
gram abroad was ignored. These moves 
occurred during a period when the dollar 
was strengthening and a world-wide 
recession had begun. The year after the 
fee increase, enrollment dropped by 23% 
and teacher layoffs began. By December, 
1983, enrollment had dropped low enough 
so that UNEX could justify not renewing 
any Category II contracts. 

It must be noted that UNEX has never 
provided ELP any risk venture capital to 
improve its program and, moreover, has 
forced ELP to cover the expense of the 
annual $65,000 rent for its classrooms and 
administrative offices. ELP is the only 
UNEX program that receives no rent 
subsidy whatsoever from UCB. 

Recent UNEX data, apparently issued 
to bolster the economic argument for the 
cutbacks, are equally questionable. The 
UNEX aim seems to be to bring full-time 
ELP faculty costs down to the same 


appallingly low level as costs for part-time 
by-agreement teachers throughout UNEX. 
These part-time by-agreement teachers, 
the bulk of the UNEX instructional staff, 
cost UNEX less than one-third of UNEX’s 
income. 

This being the standard employment 
pattern, UNEX administration both in 
Berkeley and systemwide has not been 
pleased with the precedent set in Extension 
by the 1979 agreement. The University 
has twice fought successfully the AFT’s 
attempts to include the ELP statewide in 
collective-bargaining unit eighteen, the 
non-senate academic group. Thus, ELP at 
present remains unprotected by a collec- 
tive-bargaining agent. 


The administrative maneuvers, which i 


ignore the 1979 agreement, threaten to 
diminish the high quality of the ELP 
program. They reduce the amount of 
individual attention teachers can give to 
students, hamper curriculum develop- 
ment, and demoralize the faculty by 
forcing long-term teachers to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

UC-AFT maintains that these UNEX 
moves have reverberated throughout the 
State demoralizing teachers in all UC-Ex- 
tension English Language Programs. 


Jackie Hoeppner, Ruth Finnerty, and 
Dorothy Stroup are teachers in the 
English Language Program at UC Berke- 
ley Extension. 


trast, have been considered safe, restful 
places to work. The environmental move- 
ment of the ’70s, growing sophistication 
of measurement and instrumentation de- 
vices that can measure accurately smaller 
and smaller particles per billion, identify 
gas and vapors in minute sub-units, have 
focused attention on indoor work environ- 
ments and offices. Coupled with research 
into the long term consequences of 
exposure at low levels to formaldehyde, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and other petro- 
leum-based organic substances have 
brought the case of the carbon and 
carbonless papers and other problems of 
chemicals in the workplace to the fore. 
Though much work needs to be done 
in tracking the exact mechanisms and 
processes involved with each route of 
human hypersensitive reaction, and in 
assessing the consequences of long term, 


low level exposure to toxic chemicals in 
the work environment, awareness of the ` 
dimensions of the problem, efforts to seek 
alternate means of working without the 
use of either substance, requiring adminis- 
trations to actively promote more health- 
ful, safer, less congested libraries and 
offices with better ventilation and isolation 
of chemical substances for which no 
adequate substitutes can readily be found, 
can do much to improve the quality of 
office and library environments. 


Evelyn-Margaret M. Kiresen is Head of 
Interlibrary Borrowing Services at U.C. 
Berkeley. She is the newly appointed chair 
of the statewide UC-AFT Health, Safety, 
and Welfare Committee. Ms. Kiresen has 
been in the UC Berkeley system for 
twenty years. This article is a preview of 
one to be published in the spring of 1985. 


Non-Senate Faculty 
Prepare for Negotiations 


Non-senate representatives worked out collective bargaining positions last Spring 
during state-wide meetings. The following team members were elected: Roz Spafford 
(Santa Cruz) and Marde Gregory (Los Angeles), Co-Chairs, David Horne (Riverside), 
Gary Adest (San Diego), and Sally Sutherland (Berkeley). These five represented the 
University Council-AFT at the table beginning in May/June 1984. Negotiations resumed 


early in October. 


on October 20. 


ESL Teachers Meet 


Systemwide Gathering 


On June 9, a meeting was held at the Oakland AFT office to which ESL 
teachers from all UC campuses were invited. Representatives from Berkeley, 
Davis, UCLA and Santa Cruz attended. Teachers decided to form an ongoing 
group that would begin to work for the interests of all ESL teachers on the nine 
UC campuses. Following that meeting, Ruth Israel and Wanda Daley of Davis 
wrote a questionnaire to gather information about working conditions and 
compensation systemwide. A second meeting was held for the northern campuses 


U.C. Davis 


The UC Davis ESL Extension teachers are in the process of negotiating the 
teacher policy guidelines put out by the Extension administration. In addition to 
meetings already held, a series of ongoing meetings at which teacher 
representatives and administration can finalize the guidelines has been proposed 
for the fail quarter. In most cases, the ESL teachers at Davis wish to bring the 
policies into conformance with those of academic personnel stipulated in the 
Academic Policy and Procedure Manual. 
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Secret Files 


Necessary for Fair Review or 
Cover-Up for Discrimination? 


The UC system for evaluation and 
advancement of faculty, especially pro- 
motion to tenure, depends on letters 
solicited from people familiar with the 
faculty member’s work. At present, these 
letters are kept secret from the faculty 
member under evaluation. Such secrecy 
prevents the feedback needed to monitor 
the system’s integrity. 

UC-AFT filed suit against the UC 
Regents in 1981 on behalf of six academic 
employees. If the suit is successful, the 
University will be forced to make avail- 
able for review the files that are part of 
the process for evaluation and advance- 
ment of faculty. 


A realistic perspective on the UC 
evaluation process was provided on July 
7, 1982 by Diane Clemens, Associate 
Professor of history at UC Berkeley. 
Beginning in March 1980, Clemens 
served for two years as Faculty Assistant 
on the Status of Women in the Chancel- 
lor’s office at UC Berkeley. In that 
capacity she had first-hand experience 
with the impact of closed files on faculty 
women. The excerpts that follow are part 
of her-sworn deposition in the UC-AFT 
open files case. Questions were asked by 
the attorney for UC-AFT. Philip E. 
Spiekerman, counsel for the UC Regents, 
was also present. A court date will be set 
in the near future. 


[Ed. Note: Each case cited in the following 
excerpts is a composite designed to reflect 
problerns frequently encountered by facul- 


ty, especially women, during the review 
process. No case refers to a specific 
individual. ] 


Q. Did you work with any women who 
had any complaints about the promotion 
or recruitment process? 

A. Yes. 

Almost all of the women I have 
worked with have had, if not complaints, 
then concerns because of things that they 
perceived to have happened to them in 
their department or they may have heard 
by word of gossip or word of mouth that 
X or Y or Z is the case, and they are 
fearful of what might occur next year or 
for their midcareer review or tenure. 

I’ve had a number of assertions that 
in the recruitment process someone was 
not taken seriously, and, therefore, an 
affirmative action case existed. 

Rodney Reed will give cases that he 
doesn’t have time.to look at to me, 
because I’ve done basically the investiga- 
tory work. 

Q. About how many women who were 
being considered for promotion from 
assistant professor to associate professor 
have been involved? 

A. This year? 

Q. During the course of your last two 
years in your position. 

A. This would just be a general guess, 
but I would say about between 15 and 20. 
Q. How many were involved who were 
seeking promotion within the assistant 
professorial ranks? 

A. You mean the merit increase step 
change? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Really only about four. 

I want to add that the general number 
that I gave you are not all indeed cases in 
which there was reason for concern. 

Q. Have you found cases in which there 
was reason for concern? 

A. Certainly. I think any university 
would. 


Q. In your opinion, based upon this 
experience, do you think that tenure has 
been denied to individuals based upon not 
academic criteria? 

A. I might suspect that to be the case. 
Q. Have you suspected that to be the 
case in many instances? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. Now, I want to go into some of the 
examples so you can explain to us how 
the system actually works in those situa- 
tions. 

Please don’t give us the name of any 
department or the name of any individual 
professors. 

A. IĮ wouldn't. 

Q. Okay. Let’s use something like 
Department A or Department B, some 
designation that you can think of to 
designate that... 

Q. Let's talk about Professor B as being 
this individual ... 

Tell us what happened and what you 

learned. 
A. Well, Department B had a woman 
who, according to all outside testimony 
and publication record, compared with 
other people in her department who was 
accused by another faculty member in 
another department who had a vested 
interest in another woman in that depart- 
ment, who was his wife, of plagiarism. 

In fact, she was cleared of the 
charge, but it remained in the minds of 
many members of the department who 
still maintain that she was an unworthy 
candidate: 

She was on a leave of absence and 
came back and the dean—it wasn’t the 
dean, but rather a number of people said 
to her, “What are you doing back? We 
thought that you had left. Why would you 
come back when clearly you’re not a part 
of our system here?” 


This led her to great dismay, and this 
led her to flee to my office and subsequent- 
ly to the setting of a support group or, 
let’s say, a group of women, about five 
faculty women, who advised her because 
she was an extremely naive woman. 

She was put up for tenure during the 
same meeting that the wife of the other 
professor that I’ve referred to was, and 
she came up first with the person present- 
ing her case comparing her case with the 
case of the other woman which led to 
outbursts of anger from all accounts 
within that department. 

That was the most unseemly and 
unpleasant professional gathering of that 
whole school and department. 

The vote in her case was a tie vote. 
The dean, therefore, cast his vote in her 
favor very strongly and made a very 
strong case of tenure for her. 

The case did go forward rather than 
not go forward because of that. Otherwise 
it would not have gone forward and could 
not have gone forward. 

The Ad Hoc Review Committee 
reported out unfavorably. 

Q. This would have been the University 
Ad Hoc? 


Q. Let’s talk about the summaries first. 

You are aware that under the Univer- 
sity of California’s current system, sum- 
maries are prepared of the confidential 
material within the file; is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know what confidential material 
consists of? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that the summaries 
have accurately depicted the substance of 
reasons for tenure being denied in the 
cases in which you’ve been involved? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Would you explain why and give us 
examples? 

A. Well, it depends on where the 
summary is put together. There is a 
departmental summary at the end of the 
process if it goes forward for an ad hoc 
and budget committee review and termina- 
tion is, in fact, recommended if not having 
already been concluded. 

The summaries generally reflect the 
negative aspects that were found by the 
reviewers. Let me put it this way: 

The weighting of the materials that 
have, in’ fact," been usëd and seën by” 
reviewers not reflected in summaries. 


Q. Do you think that the confidentiality process whereby 
internal and external reviews are confidential and all these 
other things are confidential, that that is a protection or 
safeguard against arbitrary treatment? 


A. No. 


A. Yes. 

An Ad Hoc report within the depart- 
ment was quite favorable, and the Budget 
Committee acquiesced. 

The provost disagreed and sent the 
case back. It went back to the Budget and 
Ad Hoc Review Committees with the 
same conclusion. 

And she was terminated this June 
30th. 


Q. Whether it is an external evaluation, 


internal evaluation, internal peer reviews 
or reports of the Ad Hoc Committee or 
the dean or whoever it is, based upon your 
experience, does the confidentiality of this 
material preclude individuals from receiv- 
ing fair reviews? 

A. It can. 

Q. Would you explain how and perhaps 
you can give us an example of that? 

A. Could I ask you to rephrase what it 
is you are asking me? 


Q. Do you know why that is? 

A. As far as California Hail is con- 
cerned, I know that those who are asked 
to do the summaries, who are not 
academic or faculty members, have very 
heavy responsibilities and doubts. 

It would be difficult for them to do 
that. And, in addition, they have not been 
requested, as far as I know, to do that. 
Q. When you say “California Hall is 
concerned,” is California Hal! where the 
Chancellor’s Office is located? 

A. Yes. 

And there would be no other place 
in which summaries could be prepared 
that would include material from the 
Budget Committee and the Ad Hoc 
Review Committee because the depart- 
ment chair and the department do not have 
access to that. 

Q. So you are not talking about the 
summary at the departmental level? 
A. No. 

I was trying to respond to your 
question if someone was terminated. 

Q. Have you seen as.a result of this 
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process that individuals have not been 
given what you felt was the reason why 
they had been denied tenure which was 
actually reflected in the confidential docu- 
ments in the file? 

A. That's very hard to answer because 
of the way the criteria operate and are 
weighted. 

Q. Maybe lcan lead into it another way. 

Does personality play a part in the 
review process? 

A. I think it does. 

Q. Would you explain how? Maybe you 
can give me an example. 

A. Well, let’s take not the case I’ve 
referred to before but let’s take another 
hypothetical, Professor A. 

Q. Yousaid this-was Professor A now? 
A. Right, a different one from the one 
Į gave you earlier... 

Q. Give me the example. 

A. Professor A appears to her colleagues 
as arrogant, as not being a team player, 
as not being responsive to suggestions, 
subtle or more clearly outlined, because 
Professor A believes that something 
should be done a certain way and does it 
that way. 

Professor A develops a reputation of 
being disagreeable or something happens 
to Professor A and one begins to perceive 
Professor A in light of certain occurrences 
as having an aberrant behavior, which, in 
turn, one begins to perceive perhaps that 
the work of Professor A reflects some of 
these aberrations and these are believed 
to be perceived in the personality of 
Professor A who becomes increasingly 
persona non grata when, in fact, pending 
a final review at hand, one may indeed 
.SUspectithatamajorityora/tangevnumber 
of persons in such a department verging 
on a decision against the candidate 
without or prior to a review or a full 
review. 

In other words, one does not go into 
the review process with an open mind but 
a closed mind. And I would say that those 
situations, those personalities, if we call 
them that, if that is the framework in 
which we are talking, which is true at all 
universities, are essentially doomed to fail 
unless something goes wrong with a 
negative review, which has happened. 

We've had chancellors overturn deci- 
sions. 

Q. Now, let’s take this case, for ex- 
ample... 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you have had occasion to 
look at the summaries and compare the 
summaries to the confidential material? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do the summaries accurately reflect 
the real basis for this individuai’s denial 
of tenure? 

A. No. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. I don’t know. I didn’t write them. 
Q. What sorts of things can a department 
do when it decides it wants to deny tenure 
to someone to make sure that the outcome 
of the process is to deny tenure and if you 
can think of anything in relationship to 
Professor A or B, tell me. 

A. A department is a very powerful 
unit, probably the most powerful aside 
from the Budget Committee. Depending 
on the reputation of the department, the 
department has increasing power. 

If the department of, let’s say, 
Professor A is indeed a powerful depart- 
ment, you can be sure that the members 
of that department will have friends in 
administrative positions, perhaps, on the 
Budget Committee, perhaps as a dean, 
perhaps as a provost. 

Any department knows how to write 
a report to get an ad hoc report and 
department chair letter which is a clear 
signal because of the way it is produced 
and the way it is written and what is in 
it, it is a clear signal that department not 
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only by its vote but also by its analysis of 
the candidate does not want that person 
tenured. 

Then, in that case, I would say that 
it is very difficult in such circumstances 
for that person, therefore, to be tenured. 

Itis not impossible; it has happened. 
Q. If the candidate had access to the 
confidential material, could that affect a 
change in the system? 

A. I suspect it could. 

Q. Why do you conclude that? 

A. For the same reason actually that I 
think an office such as the faculty assistant 
on women is important in preidentifying 
some cases such as Professor B, which I 
think was a foregone conclusion. 

Professor B had a chance up to the 
very end. 

If you get on top of a problem, you 
can start working with persons in the 
department or outside the department who 
begin to change the climate or advise the 
person. 

We're now developing a mentor 
system about things that should be pro- 
duced and perhaps the person has not been 
a part of what is notoriously called, all 
over the United States right now, as the 
“lunch bunch.” 

Someone perhaps has been very 
alienated and there are just a number of 
things, the repercussions of which are a 
negative career decision regarding tenure, 
therefore, lifelong position which did not 
emanate from the quality of research or 
writing or even from teaching although 
clearly at the tenure level the greatest 
weight is usually given and certainly is to 
be given to research and/or creative 


Q. Do you know instances where indi- 
viduals have been denied tenure based 
upon inadequate research where their 
research is actually of superior quality and 
quantity to other individuals in their 
department who have already obtained 
tenure? 

A. I couldn’t comment on quality, that 
would be a subjective judgment which I 
would be making. I would if I were a 
member of the Ad Hoc Committee, that 
would be my obligation and job. 

So quality, I’m not in or on any of 
the bodies that make that qualitative 
decision. And in terms of quantity, those 
who have been promoted to full professor, 
that has not been published. 

Q. Anything? 
A. Anything, or almost nothing. 

Certainly not a book which is accord- 
ing to the Budget Committee’s own rules 
as the minimum requirement unless it is 
a department like Art in which creative 
activity is the criteria. 

Q. Do you think that the confidentiality 
process whereby internal and external 
reviews are confidential and all these other 
things are confidential, that that is a 
protection or safeguard against arbitrary 
treatment? 

A. No. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. For the same reason there are situa- 
tions in which confidentiality is necessary 
but blanket confidentiality, unless you 
see—-and this is what we’ve tried to do 
in a number of ways—try to get in on 
some of the processes that are taking place 
in people’s minds and the dynamics 
within departments, et cetera. 

We try to help candidates, particu- 
larly women, although I must say men are 
having very difficult times, too, in which 
they have not set themselves up in terms 
of their relationships with the department 
and how they proceed, which will get 
them in a negative track in which you can 
almost predict that they are not going to 
receive tenure regardless of whether, let’s 
say, ten other top institutions in the 
country think they are the top Number one 
in the country or not. 


We're talking now about Berkeley’s 
perception and you are talking about a 
group of colleagues, a group of peers who 
are judging each other. 

Q. Does the University have a set way 
of explaining the denial of tenure? 

A. What has happened in the past, the 
denial of tenure is first communicated to 
the department chair who then has first 
crack at it. 

The chair should then discuss it with 
the person and very often the person will 
contact the provost or the dean. 

A denial of tenure then can also be 


Q. Have they been used continuously 
since? 

A. They are supposed to have been used 
continuously since then. 

It might have been 1976 when the 
processes began whereby new safeguards 
and rules and regulations to ensure 
fairness were instituted by the University. 
Q. It is appropriate in a review process 
of someone for tenure to utilize the review 
of a junior faculty member in the same 
department, or can there be situations in 
which that wouldn't be appropriate? 

A. One can ask a department chair or 


Q. Did you find that there were things in confidential 
evaluations which contradicted other confidential 
evaluations and which were never reflected in a summary? 

For example, a false statement in one letter from 
either an external or internal evaluator contradicted by 
something else in the confidential file and this contradiction 
never coming to light in any of the summaries? 


A. Oh, sure. 


a summary. After denial of tenure, an 
explanation through summary can be 
requested and will be produced. 

Often the candidate hears all sorts of 
things from rumor circuits about why 
they’ve been denied tenure. 

Q. What are the fairness safeguard 
guidelines? 

A. They are guidelines to ensure that the 
appropriate*stepsiare'taken/and'the:appro- 
priate documents submitted and that this 
be public knowledge by and to any person 
or prospective person who is embarking 
upon or in an FTE, full-time employment 
position, and will be facing the midcareer 
review and the tenure process. 

The faimess safeguard guideline 
sheet is also used in promotion to full 
professor and sometimes within merit 
increase steps. 

Q. Is there a check sheet or checklist 
that has to be filled out? 
A. Yes. 

I understand that if that list is not, 
then a case is returned to the department 
to produce it. 

Q. What is the basis of.that understand- 
ing? 

A. From the head of Academic Person- 
nel. 

Q. Who is that? 

A. Roberta Aasen, A-a-s-e-n. 

Q. What is done to ensure that sheet has 
been completed? 

A. I really don’t know the answer to 
that. 

Well, I think, first: of all it is 
incumbent upon the chair. 

Academicians are notorious for vari- 
ous things including absent-mindedness 
and also not reading 500 things that come 
across their desks. 

So you get aberrations, but the dean, 
then, is supposed to catch it and if the 
dean doesn’t catch it, it should be caught 
somewhere before it gets to the Budget 


Committee and should then go back to the ` 


department for its completion. 
Q. Do you know of any cases in which 
the checklist has not been completed but 
nevertheless someone was reviewed for 
tenure? 
A. It has been alleged to me by persons 
that they have never seen the sheet, yes. 
Q. Have you ever uncovered any evi- 
dence that this actually happened? 

A. I, myself, did not see or could not 
find such sheets. 
Q. How long have the check sheets been 
used? 


A. I’m not sure. I think possibly since 
1977. 


an ad hoc review committee can ask 
anyone to comment or to give an appraisal 
or an evaluation of a candidate. 

So theoretically, yes, in practice it is 
usually a hierarchical process in terms of 
those opinions which are weighted in a 
decisive manner. 

Tt would not be appropriate, for 
example, for a graduate student having 


“~eompleted*axPhD“and~hired: as assistant 


professor, Step 1, to write an evaluation 
of a full professor who is going up for 
Step 5. 

Q. Is it important for a candidate to 
know the source of the evaluation, that is, 
names of evaluators? 

Can you think of specific instances 
where that would have been important? 
A. You'll have to define “important.” 
Q. Useful information to avoid being 
denied tenure, otherwise would have been 
able to qualify for or at least be able to 
make the argument that they were being 
evaluated by someone who didn’t have 
the knowledge to evaluate them? 

A. I think anyone who has been denied 
tenure at Berkeley, at any university, is 
always going to. wonder. 

There are many, many things that 
factor into that decision and indeed such 
information or such knowledge obviously 
would be of interest and, therefore, 
important to the person denied tenure. 

The perceptions of that person about 
what has happened are often inaccurate 
because at present they do not know. 

Q. Do you know of any examples where 
knowledge by the candidate would have 
been important to them in either contesting 
a recommendation for denial of tenure or 
overturning a recommendation for denial? 
A. Oh, sure. 

Q. Can you think of any and let’s 
designate this one Professor D or some- 
thing like that. Can you relate an example? 
A. Well, according to fairness safeguard 
guidelines, for example, I believe it is in 
there that the department chair is to ask 
the candidate whether there are persons in 
the department who are, in fact, so biased 
or for some reason should be disqualified 
from a major area of the review such as, 
for example, serving on an ad hoc 
committee. 

That person can give names. I’ve had 
some women ask me whether they should 
or whether they would be better off to 
maintain silence, therefore apparent colle- 
giality or whether, in fact, they should 
name persons who oppose them. 

Such knowledge at that stage which 
is a part of the current regulation or at 
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other stages can be very important indeed 
in getting a review procedure which turns 
out more favorable rather than less 
favorable. 

Q. Can you think of any specific in- 
stance in which had the candidate knowl- 
edge of the evaluator it might have made 
a difference in reversing a review to deny 
tenure? 

A. I don’t know about reversing a 
review, that depends on the rest of the 
process. And I can’t predict the process. 

But there are valid reasons for 
retaining confidentiality of names of 
reviewers, outside reviewers, internal 
reviewers, and so forth. 

That notwithstanding, it can be a 
very subjective thing if subjectively rather 
than objectively the wrong person or a 
person who would not be appropriate 
makes a judgment which is crucial and 
critical. 

It can have an almost devastating 
influence upon the content of the recom- 
mendation and, therefore, the way it wil! 
be perceived later on in the review 
process. 
Q. Do you think that summaries allow 
a candidate to learn of all the derogatory 
information that has been compiled during 
the confidential part of the evaluation 
process? 

A. No. 

I think any candidate after they’ ve 
gotten tenure would tell you that that’s 
sort of standard. 

People are now trying to get things 
by word of mouth, trying to sort of 
outguess what might be happening to 
them in their particular situations. 

They are getting bad, advice. from 
some of their friends. 

Q. Do you think that the different levels 
of review, that is, the ad hoc within the 
department, the department itself, the 
department chair, the dean, the provost, 
the University Ad Hoc, the Budget 
Committee, all of these and the vice-chan- 
cellor, the chancellor, do those provide 
protection from these sorts of arbitrary 
actions other than academic actions based 
on performance? 

A. No. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. Because if you start with a depart- 
ment and the department does not want a 
particular person in that department, for 
whatever reason, it is most unlikely that 
that review process up the line is going to 
keep overturning the department. 

It rarely does it or at the end of the 
line, the last line of review, the chancellor 
is not going to overturn case after case in 
departments. 

It has happened at Berkeley, but it 
is rare. 

Q. Does that mean that some individuals 
who probably qualified for tenure under 
the University’s guidelines, that is, teach- 
ing, research, and public service, didn’t 
receive tenure? 

A. Well, I would think that would be 
almost self-evident. 

The other side of that would be to 
say that everyone who makes it is 
qualified and everyone who hasn’t isn’t 
when, for example, some of our people, 
Harvard people, et cetera, have gone on 
to other universities and have become the 
leading person in their field. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to 
maintain a high level of quality among the 
faculty at the University without confiden- 
tial evaluations? 

A. What do you now mean by “confi- 
dential”? 

Q. That is, secrecy of the text of 
evaluations and the names of evaluators. 
A. If the individual received essentially 
the text with the name of the institution 
or the name of the evaluator removed from 
it? 

Q. With both the name of the evaluator 


and the text of the evaluation so if the 
individual received both of those items, 
would it still be possible for the University 
to maintain its current high level of 
academic quality? 

A. Ireally don’t know. 

That is a major issue and a major 
question and discussed, I suppose by all 
departments particularly in history because 
you get evaluators, for example— well, 
I’m thinking of a certain committee that 
I was on who would write an evaluation 
comparing two or three people who have 
been the graduate students of that person. 

Now, what happens if someone sees 
what that evaluation of his or her col- 
leagues has been. The tendency to be, 
therefore, frank and honest and open is 
undermined by making this a public 
document. 

Of course, the other side of that same 
coin—we don’t know how to square the 
circle——is that subjective judgments com- 
ing from even nonacademic motives can 
indeed appear in a letter which if the 
candidate knew who wrote it the candidate 
would say, “Well, that person hated my 
professor and has threatened to make sure 
that professor’s students don’t remain or 
don’t go to top-level institutions.” 

There is a lot of academic infighting. 
Q. In your position over the last couple 
of years, looking at the cases of some of 
these professors, I assume you read the 
confidential material and compared it to 
the summaries. 

A. You said that already. 

Q. Did you find that there were things 
on confidential evaluations which contra- 
dicted other confidential evalutions and 
which were reflected in a summary? 

For example, a false statement in one 
letter from either an external or internal 
evaluator contradicted by something else 


A. Youre not talking about in the 
summaries now; you're talking about in 
the documents? 

Q. The documents. 

A. I would believe so. 

Q. In those instances, has that false data 
or false information been related in the 
summaries so that the candidate would 
have knowledge of the false statements? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Had the candidate access to the 
actual data, that is, the text of the 
evaluation, would they have been able to 
learn that false information was contained 
within the text of the evaluation? 

A. Yes. 

I'd also want to add that there have 
been cases in departments at the depart- 
mental level where the chairman has 
indeed given almost full access to some 
candidates about what is in their files 
which is going to go forward. 

They have had an opportunity to 
respond. 

There is one woman, for example, 
who does have tenure now rather than 
does not have tenure because her depart- 
ment chair did that. 

Q. So for some individuals they may be 
fortunate enough to be in a department 
which doesn’t recognize the confidential- 
ity which is set forth in the— 

A. Well, the chair didn’t perceive it as 
a question of confidentiality. He perceived 
it was in line with the whole concept of 
the fairness safeguard guidelines and of 
Title 9. 

I was at one time a member of my 
Title 9 Committee. 

Q. Is there a consistent way in which 
the various academic evaluation criteria 
are applied or are they applied in some 
inconsistent fashion? 

A. The criteria which are spelled out are 


Q. Doyou think that the different levels of review, that 
is, the ad hoc within the department, the department itself, 
the department chair, the dean, the provost, the University 
Ad Hoc, the Budget Committee, all of these and the 
vice-chancellor, the chancellor, do those provide 
protection from these sorts of arbitrary actions other than 
academic actions based on performance? 


A. No. 


in the confidential file and this contradic- 
tion never coming to light in any of the 
summaries? 

A. Oh, sure. 

Q. Can you think of any specific in- 
stances of that? 

A. Well, there are a lot of them because 
a lot of people are involved in the review 
process, and they write things. And they 
do it from their perspective. 

And you could get any five people 
together and get a lot of contradictions 
and their perceptions would be different. 
Q. Does the candidate learn there might 
be false data within one of the evaluations 
or more than one? 

MR. SPIEKERMAN: I’m going to 
object to the form of the question. 

Tt hasn’t been established that we’re 
talking about false data. 

We're talking now about contradic- 
tions. 

MR. BEZEMEK: Q. Lets talk 
about that. 

Has it come to your attention that 
false data has been included within any of 
the written evaluations? Have you seen 
false information? 


weighted entirely differently in terms of 
what quantitatively is considered the most 
important or the most crucial. 

Perception in a certain area can be at 
variance with the, perceptions of other 
persons within this institution or outside 
this institution. 

That frequently is the case particu- 
larly if you’re talking about a subject or 
a field or an area that is either new or path 
breaking or in which there are not too 
many persons, a more esoteric field. 

In cases like that, you get perhaps 
the most divergent opinions and views 
commenting on either quality or if the 
quality is deemed to be insufficient then 
quantity and so forth. 

So, yes. We don’t have four cups 
and fill each one to the one-cup level and 
use that measurement. 

That is not the way it works. There 

is subjectivity within the objectivity 
criteria. 
Q. If individual outside evaluations are 
all very positive and spectacular and the 
internal evaluations are negative, what 
does that say about the process in a tenure 
review situation? 


A. Well, really, that you have two 
entirely different sets of perception based 
perhaps on two types of experiences. 

Q. Does that happen? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen individuals where the 
outside evaluators were all positive or 
spectacular and the negative ones were all 
inside? 

Have those sorts of situations come 
to your attention? 

A. I wouldn’t say all, but the over- 
whelming majority, yes. 

Q. Have you seen instances in which 
individuals in that situation have been 
denied tenure? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What does that tell. you about the 
process and how it works? 

A. Well, I can infer that something is 
wrong. I can infer that Berkeley has its 
own special criteria. 

It is not going to be influenced or 
consider itself badgered by others in the 
field or those who have an interest in 
seeing someone tenured at Berkeley. 

Q. Does the candidate know whether or 
not this is the situation that all of the 
outside evaluators are positive and the 
negative ones come from the inside? 

A. Usually not. 

This internal-external thing is a little 
deceiving because one can get evaluations 
not only from the department but request 
them from other persons at the University 
or from our out campuses which, because 
we are a unilateral campus, are perceived 
as internal evaluations. 

So we are talking about outside 
evaluations and we’re talking about out- 
side of the University of California’s 
system. 

Q. What part does politics play in the 
evaluation process? 

A. I think politics plays a role as it does 
in almost everything I’ve ever seen or 
studied. 

Q. Would you explain and maybe give 
some examples of how it plays a role? 
A. Well, for example, the person who 
was brought in, in order to work in a 
certain field . . . 

Q. Let's call them Professor E. 

A. This person is deemed evaluated at 
the time by outside evaluators and, 
therefore, hired at Berkeley for her 
obvious strengths which in the course of 
her— 

Q. Employment? 

A. Yes, employment at the University 
and then proceeds to make a rather 
conspicuous and highly esteemed reputa- 
tion outside the University but is not so 
appreciated by her department for a 
number of reasons. 

One of which I'm firmly convinced 
was the field itself which was a peculiarity 
to the department in which it resided. 

So the politics of that FTE and also 
the fact that peculiar field just didn’t look 
right, didn’t make sense to others who had 
far more in common in the type of work 
which they pursued than any group of 
individuals had in common with Professor 
E. 

That is a political situation as far as 
I’m concerned. It’s one that existed. 

Professor E, in addition, was of a 
personality, disposition, in which she did 
not integrate herself into the department 
and, in fact, perhaps at her own insistence 
or at least when it happened was delighted 
when given an office not even in the same 
building but rather far removed from the 
other members of her department and 
happily sat in her office working away 
ong hours and very hard and overfulfilling 
her quota in many areas but not getting to 
now the members of her department. 

Her views were not standard views 
for her department but were highly 
acclaimed by persons outside of the 
University, persons in Europe found them 
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pathbreaking, but they were offensive to 
views, research and work in which the 
members of the department of longstand- 
ing had been working. 

The gap was not bridged by Professor 
E who perceived the clash and point of 
view but very lustily went about debating 
and arguing in public forums with re- 
nowned senior professors, some of whom 
did not take at all kindly to the way in 
which she presented her stuff, which was 
not by the way her perception. 

As it turned out, I think that is 
political. 

Q. Did confidentiality mask that situa- 
tion from discovery by the individual in 
the review process? 

A. When you say “the review process,” 
do you mean midcareer review, yearly 
review, or tenure? 

Q. Let's say all of them in that case. 
A. Information about her situation was 
communicated to her, I think, at the 
midcareer review level; although I cannot 
remember for sure. 

At the first time when she was put 
up for tenure by the department, there was 
a split vote. And it was decided to bring 
her up for tenure a second year. 

Some of the things which she could 
have done to have enhanced her posi- 
tion—such as some of the political issues 
I’ve identified—are not necessarily what 
gets communicated back. 

This has been my experience mostly 
with women; although I have worked with 
some men and a number of such situations 
have come to my attention. 

But we are hearing from women that 
certain types of things are generally being 
communicated’and they arealong'the lings 
of the standard criteria rather than, let’s 
say, the avuncular chairman to whom I 
alluded earlier and who just really laid it 
on the line and actually surprised as well 
as depressed the candidate. 

But the candidate was able to make 
a recovery and respond. 

That one has tenure; the other one 
was terminated. 

Q. Do you believe that the confidential- 
ity of the review process has led to 
instances in which women or minorities 
have been discriminated against? 

A. Would you repeat that? 

Q. Do you believe that confidentiality 
of the process has concealed instances in 
which women or minorities have been 
denied tenure erroneously? 

A. “Has concealed”? I’m not sure what 
is being concealed. 

Q. Evidence of a wrongful denial of 
tenure. 

A. You mean what I would perceive as 
a wrongful denial of tenure? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Iwould think so, since F ve obviously 
believed that there are persons who should 
have received tenure who didn’t, both 
male and female, but that’s just an 
opinion. 


Q. Are there any specific examples that 
presently come to mind that, for you, at 
least establish that confidentiality worked 
a disservice to a faculty member that you 
didn’t relate to us already? 

A. Many times. 

Q. So there are more cases than the 
examples we went over already; is that 
right? 

A. (Witness nodding.) 

Q. You will have to answer “yes” for 
the record. Can you think of any specific 
examples? 

A. Yes. 

But I don’t know what the outcome 
of this is going to be. This is not a tenure 
decision as yet. 

Q. Let's make this Professor F. 

Would you relate to us the situation? 


A. This is an individual who received a 
very favorable midcareer review and who 
is in a very small department, one might 
say an esoteric department in the sense 
that it is not a main-line field but rather a 
field that does not have very many persons 
in it in this country or internationally. 

This person came up for tenure this 
year with no reason to believe there would 
be any difficulty at all. 

Economic times are hard. 

This is conjecture on my part but one 
that I’ve made in about five or six public 
appearances. 

This person came up for tenure this year 
with no reason to believe there would be 
any difficulty at all. 

Economic times are hard. 

This is conjecture on my part but one 
that I’ve made in about five or six public 
appearances. 


Q. Had the project and the letters about 
that project been reviewed by the depart- 
ment before they had their vote on tenure? 
A. I think so. It’s my understanding that 
they had. 

Q. So prior to the department's vote, 
this individual would not have received 
even a summary which indicated that this 
project had been evaluated? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, had 
not. 

Q. Who prepared the department sum- 
maries? 

A. I really don’t know. 

I imagine each department may do it 
differently. The chair, if the chair wants 
to take the time. 

The structure of the department 
might have that built into it. 

For example, there are often either 
vice-chairs or personnel. There is a 


Q. Do you think that summaries allow a candidate to 
learn of all the derogatory information that has been 
compiled during the confidential part of the evaluation 


process? 
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And that is that the budgetary crunch 
may well have led some persons in that 
department to the realization that this may 
be the last FTE or the last position which 
they would be seeing for a while. 


And because ofthat’ there wasa" 


sudden about-face and change in the 
disposition of about half of this very small 
department which yielded an absolutely 
split vote on her tenure. 

The chair, being one of the persons 
voting against her, proceeded to produce, 
without telling her, a prospectus of a 
forthcoming project not even begun and 
gave it to the other members of the faculty 
as if it were current and future work and 
should be evaluated by them for tenure 
with that understanding. 

One of the persons who received this 
document called me to say that they 
thought this was highly inappropriate and 
was going to refuse. 

I don’t know whether that person did 
or did not. 

The person had written a response 
before the person realized that this was 
not, in fact, the main field of the woman 
under consideration and that she, in fact, 
had a book on a subject so far removed, 
particularly in time, that you'd think they 
were two different people or two different 
cases. 

This went on behind the scenes and 
once we had this information we tried to 
correct what we perceived of as potential 
damage to the person under consideration 
for tenure. 

This person is still under considera- 
tion. 

Q. Now, did this individual receive as 
part of the formal tenure review process 
information in a summary or in any other 
form? 

A: Yes. 

Q. And what sort of information would 
they have received? 

A. She requested summaries of what 
was going forward or had gone forward 
for tenure which included these letters or 
excerpts from these letters regarding this 
project and that was the first that I 
personally saw of her because she came 
to me immediately. 

I, however, was aware of this 
because of the call from this other person 
who was concemed about what was going 
on behind the scenes. i 


personnel committee in many depart- 
ments, and that personnel committee 
would be divided up over the year in terms 
of assignments that it undertakes. 

I've heard of a couple of departments 
bùt Team t verify whether it isa member 
of the administrative staff who prepares 
the summaries. 

Q. Is it true that there are no written 
guidelines to say what goes into and what 
doesn’t go into the summary? 

A. T have never seen such a guideline. 
It may exist, but I don’t know. 

Q. Are there any other examples that 
you can think of other than the ones we 
just discussed? 

A. The point being what? 

Q. That confidentiality in the process 
has prevented an individual from learning 
that erroneous information or incomplete 
information has gone to the department 
prior to its vote. 

If you can’t think of any right now, 
that’s all right. 

A. There are a lot of things that I 
consider erroneous information that ap- 
pear in ad hoc review written committee 
reports to departments. 

Q. What sorts of things? Can you give 
us some examples? 

A. Well, some of them don’t damage 
the candidate, and there’s been no problem 
there because it can be interpreted in a 
number of different ways. 

If someone has not published very 
widely or that pérson has been working 
in a field which turns out to be inappro- 
priate to the department, even though it 
was the field the person was hired in, then 
theoretically they should have working 
in—things like that. 

Q. Those things have appeared in ad hoc 
reports? 

A. (Witness nodding.) 

Q. You'll have to answer “yes.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. And again the candidates don’t 
receive copies of the ad hoc reports? 

A. No. 

The candidate usually does not find 
out about it for a long time. It usually 
leaks out somewhere because tensions get 
very great in tenure cases and some people 
in departments start telling people things. 

They'll even come up to them and 
say, “I voted against you, and I want you 
to know why.” 


Q. So people actually breach confiden- 
tiality on their own? 

A. Qh, all the time. 

Q. Do you know of any instance in 
which individuals breaching confidential- 
ity like that or in any other way have ever 
been punished for it or reprimanded or 
something? 

A. Yes. 

I think that has happened. It’s not 
usual. 

I actually wouldn’t be in a very good 
position to comment on that. 

Some of those things would be taken 
to Privilege & Tenure or could be an 
administrative reprimand. 

I believe that there has been an 
instance of an administrative committee 
reprimanding a department chair for 
having shown outside letters with names 
removed to a candidate. 

Q. Those other sorts of examples that 
you gave where somebody in the depart- 
ment said, “I voted against you, and these 
are the reasons”—have those resulted in 
any punishment or reprimand? 

A. They might have. 

When that starts happening, it is 
usually a very, very divided case. And 
tempers run high, and there is more than 
one person, 

There are usually a number of people 
who do that or something similar such as 
take one ook at the person and if someone 
comes into a room such as a coffee room 
then turns around and leaves. 

_ There are just all kinds of gesturing 
and signaling that are nonverbal as well 
as yerbal, but messages get through and, 
indeed, information gets through. 

Qe“ Butirmay norresultin-any diseipting 
of any kind against the person breaching 
confidentiality? 

A. I would say most of the time not. 

There's even one department that 
used to send material around to everyone, 
even in graduate students’ mailboxes. and 
some of the graduate students would read 
confidential stuff. 

It used to drive us berserk. 

Q. What sort of controls are there within 
departments on confidential material con- 
cerning outside or written evaluation 
reports? 

A. The way in which the department 
handles it. 

Q. So every department can handle it 
differently; is that right? 

A. Yes. 
Q. And in some departments students 
have access to this material? 

A. Yes. 

I might qualify that by not having 
seen physically a report but theoretically 
having the confidential information by 
hearing directly about the meeting and 
what was said and a person’s views from 
a faculty member. 

Q. So faculty members may talk with 
their own graduate students or with other 
graduate students about what happened? 
A. That's right. 

Q. And the word gets around? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I assume as a result rumors can 
spread about what happened, which may 
or may not be true? 


“A. Right. 


I've been a recipient of such in- 
formation. 
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U.C. Librarians 
Ratify MOU 
Contract Signed 
August 30 


In August, at campus meetings, librari- 
ans ratified by 92% the Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) presented by their 
‘collective bargaining team. 


Under 
the MOU 


. Salaries preserved: librarians in the 
systemwide unit receive the same 
percentage of salary increase as the 
Senate faculty (9% in July and 3.8% 
in January, 1985). 

2. Research funds defined: $106,660 for 
research and professional development 
activities is allocated for librarians in 
the systemwide unit, according to 
amounts committed by each campus. 
A statewide fund of $21,810 is created 
for research. The funds will be allo- 
cated on a competitive basis through 
procedures developed by LAUC (Li- 
brary Association University of 
California) committees. 

3. Nine-month year option won: librari- 
ans in the systemwide unit may apply 
for a special two-month unpaid leave 
of absence during which university- 
sponsored health, dental, and life 
insurance will continue. 

4. Professional choice about use of time 
guaranteed: librarians are- to have 
reasonable flexibility and individual 
discretion in the use of University 
time, so that they may participate in 
professional activities enabling them 
to meet the requirements for merit 
review and promotion. Such activities 
may include attendance at professional 
meetings, research, writing, or ad- 
vanced study. 

5. Peer review protected: Safeguards are 
established for peer review. 


6. Nondiscrimination extended: Librari- 
ans are protected from discrimination 
on the basis of such factors as political 
affiliation or union activity. 

7. Grievance procedure made binding: 
Grievances claiming a violation, mis- 
application, or misinterpretation of the 
MOU may be pursued through a 
procedure culminating in final and 
binding arbitration. 

8. Sick leave definition enlarged: Librari- 
ans may use any portion of their sick 
leave for illness of a family member, 
bereavement, personal illness, disabil- 
ity, pregnancy or childbirth. 

9. Dual track preserved: Librarians can 
continue to opt for either subject 
specialization or administrative tracks 
and remain on the same salary scale 
regardless of the track selected. 


Next on the 
Agenda 


Administering the contract: AFT is train- 
ing union activists in effective grievance 
procedures. 

The University Federation of Librari- 
ans, University Council-AFT, began con- 
tract negotiations in December, 1983 with 
a mandate from its constituents to preserve 
the integrity of the established career 
ladder. During the following eight 
months, the negotiating team led by Joyce 
Toscan (UCLA) bargained the final con- 
tract provisions. Other members of the 
negotiating team were: Charles Shain 
(UCB), Peter Vigil (UCD), Sylvester 
Klinicke (UCD, Barbara Robinson 
(UCR), Justine Roberts (UCSF), Phil 
Hoehn (UFL Chair), and Miki Goral 
(UCLA). 


Tenured 


Prof 


ssor 


Faces Dismissal 


at UCSC 


In 1971 Julia Zaustinsky, Associate 
Professor of Music at UC Santa Cruz filed 
charges against UC alleging sex discrimi- 
nation. In 1978 the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (H.E.W.) ruled 
in her favor. In 1983 UC Santa Cruz 
administration brought Ms. Zaustinsky 
before the Committee on Privilege and 
Tenure (P and T) alleging incompetence 
and seeking her dismissal. The committee 
was unanimous in voting against dismissal 
but three out of five members voted to 
reduce her ladder rank from step three to 
step two. The case is now in the hands of 
the UCSC Chancellor who must render 
his decision. 

The roots of the recent charges and 
hearings date back to the 1969-71 period 
when Zaustinsky was repeatedly denied 
merit increases while younger, male 
colleagues were speedily accelerated into 
the tenured ranks. Hired by Santa Cruz in 
1965, Zaustinsky served as the sole 
tenured member of the Music Board 
(UCSC’s equivalent of a department) until 
1969. In that period, in addition to her 
teaching, she developed the. department’s 
curriculum, organized student perfor- 
mance groups and performed on campus 
with distinguished visiting musicians. 
Professor Zaustinsky is a concert violinist, 
having been a member of the San 
Francisco Symphony, the American Sym- 
phony, and the Marlboro Festival Sym- 
phony. Although hired primarily on the 
basis of her skills as a performer, she has 
been judged repeatedly on her writings as 
a musicologist. Dissatisfied with the merit 
denials, Zaustinsky appealed to P and T 
whose members decided not to hear her 
case. Having exhausted appeals through 
University channels, Zaustinsky filed 
charges of sex discrimination with 
H.E.W. 

Clearly, faculty power politics rather 
than questions of merit have dominated 


UCLA Fires Union President 


Jaime Soliz, Chair of Admissions and 
Student Affairs in UCLA’s School of 
Social Welfare since 1978, was notified 
in July that his position would be discon- 
tinued, effective December 31 of this 
year. Leonard Schneiderman, Dean of the 
School, has implied that the dismissal was 
routine. But a closer look suggests other- 
wise. 


Political Firing 


Defending the termination, Schneider- 
man explained that the Soliz position was 
being phased out as part of a reorganiza- 
tion of the School’s administrative opera- 
tion. Yet the details of any such “plan” 
were never presented in writing or made 
public prior to the dismissal. The reorgani- 
zation plan, if it exists at all, seems little 
more than a bureaucratic reshuffling 
designed to eliminate not so much the 
position of Admissions Chair — the duties 
of which have since been taken over by a 
Vice-Dean ~ but Soliz himself. 

Schneiderman’s letter of termination 
also referred to unspecified complaints 
about Soliz’s job performance. However, 
when asked at an informal hearing in July 
to provide evidence to support his allega- 
tions, Dean Schneiderman was unable to 
do so. To date, he has not produced any 
documentation whatsoever to substantiate 
his charge of incompetency. And it is 
doubtful that he ever will, since Soliz has 
never received a job performance evalua- 


tion during his six years of employment 
at UCLA. 

Soliz was fired barely one month after 
being elected President of AFT Local 
1990, which represents UCLA’s academ- 
ics. he had been elected to the non-senate 
collective bargaining team in the Spring. 
Schneiderman, both in his letter of 
termination and in subsequent conversa- 
tions with Soliz and others, has clearly 
indicatd his awareness of Soliz’s leading 
role in the union. 

Schneiderman was also aware that 
Soliz had filed an EEOC complaint a few 
months before, charging the School of 
Social Welfare with racial discrimination 
in hiring and promotion. For many years, 
Soliz has been the school’s most visible 
Chicano faculty member in student affairs. 
Under his leadership, the school main- 
tained one of the most culturally diverse 
student bodies anywhere in the country. 
Ironically, Soliz’s dismissal follows assur- 
ances, voiced as recently as April of 1984 
while the program at UCLA was being 
reviewed for accreditation, that the School 
of Social Welfare would remain sensitive 
to the issues of recruitment and retention 
of minority faculty and students. 


Soliz Backed 


The announcement of Soliz’s dismissal 
has been strongly criticized by the AFT, 
students and the community. In his 
position as Chair of Admissions, Soliz has 


been viewed as a key link between the 
School and Los Angeles’ large minority 
population. Letters requesting his 
reinstatement have been sent to the school 
by major Latino organizations, state 
legislators, professional organizations, 
other campus unions, as well as students 
and alumni of the School: 

Soliz has received unqualified backing 
from the University Council-AFT which 
is providing statewide support and legal 
assistance. At the local level, a grievance 
was promptly filed with the University on 
the grounds that his dismissal was “arbi- 
trary and capricious.” Another grievance 
will soon be filed with the Public Em- 
ployee Relations Board, a statewide body 
established by the California legislature to 
oversee collective bargaining relations in 
the public sector. 

Local 1990 leaders stress that much 
more is at stake here than the termination 
of a union president. The timing of the 
dismissal, the flimsy nature of the com- 
plaints, and the lack of due process all 
add up to a classic case of union busting. 

An aggressive, multi-faceted strategy is 
currently being planned by the union to 
overtum the dismissal. Local leaders 
remain confident and have promised to 
continue their support activities until Soliz 
is reinstated. 


The Jaime Soliz Grievance Committee 


by Tom Dublin 


the personnel affairs of the Music Board 
in the case of Julia Zaustinsky. For 
example, one member of P and T in 
1971, when that committee turned down 
Zaustinsky’s first appeal, was at that time 
actively supporting the acceleration of a 
junior member of the Music Board who 
was opposed to Zaustinsky. The same 
senior faculty member turned up on the 
1983 charges committee that determined 
that administration charges against the 
Associate Professor of Music were sub- 
stantial enough to merit hearings before P 
and T. This occurred despite the fact that 
he had earlier gone on record to the effect 
that Zaustinsky was unqualified to be a 
faculty member at UC. In addition, the 
Music Board repeatedly accelerated male 
colleagues to tenure in order to keep 
Zaustinsky from assuming the chair to 
which her rank and experience would 
have otherwise entitled her. In a 1976 
letter to a junior colleague, the Board 
chair indicated that “very serious political 
consideration” made it desirable to push 
for the colleague’s acceleration to tenure. 
Chief among these was the chair’s desire 
to have his younger colleague in a position 
to assume the board chairmanship shortly. 
The UC counsel has been involved in 
these matters from the outset. Copies of 
correspondence appear to have been sent 
routinely to UC Counsel and as early as 
1977, Counsel suggested strategies to 
Chancellor Sinsheimer for dealing with 
Zaustinsky and the H.E.W. ruling. One 
option proposed early on was “to attempt 
to further pressure a settlement by bringing 
charges before Privilege and Tenure.” 
All Academic Senate members: should 
follow these proceedings closely. The 
university has seen fit to disregard with 
impunity the ruling by H.E.W. as well as 
subsequent intervention by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Instead, the University 
has chosen to harass the victim. The 
Zaustinsky case may well serve as a 
precedent to remove faculty considered 
undesirable by the administration. For this 
reason it must be watched closely. 


Tom Dublin is Associate Professor of 
History at UC San Diego. 


The University Guardian is pub- 
lished by the University Council- 
AFT. The UC-AFT is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, California Federation of Teach- 
ers and the AFL-CIO. All inquiries 
should be mailed to the University 
Council-AFT, 615 Central, San 
Francisco, CA 94117. The phone 
number is (415) 929-1948. 
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PERB Sets Up Academic Ž 
Research Professional Unit 


UC-AFT Files 


Petitions To 
Call Election 


On April:27, 1984; The Public Employ- 


ment Relations Board (PERB) split collec- 
tive bargaining unit 19. The result is that 


~ Unit 19. now. consists of non-senate 


academic: research professions .exclu- 
sively. Unit 27, newly created, consists 
of support professionals. 

Included in Unit 19 are between three 


Holiday Travel Treats 


THANKSGIVING IN MEXICO CITY area — Nov. 22-26 
Visit elegant homes, gardens, private art collections, fabulous haciendas 


in the countryside, museums, and special archeological sites, hosted by < 


Las Damas de San Angel — $699 from LAX. 


CHRISTMAS CARIBBEAN CRUISE — Dec. 22-29 


Night flight to San Juan, Puerto Rico, Dec. 21, Cruise on elegant Sun 
Princess to Barbados, Palm Island, Martinique, San Maartin, St. 


Thomas, San Juan. $1618 per person outside twin stateroom, 3rd and 


SFO. A great family vacation! 


4th person in same room only $756 including air fare from LAX or 


Sa 


CHRISTMAS on MEXICO’S. CARIBBEAN COAST — Dec. 24-31 


Seven nights at lovely Akumal Caribe Villas Maya for a delightful beach 


vacation - secluded hotel among coconut palms offers great sunning, 


ruins, too! $700 from LAX. 


swimming, snorkeling, scuba diving, sailing, deep-sea fishing, and Maya 


oa 


CHRISTMAS - NEW YEAR’S - MAYA of MEXICO - Dec. 19-Jan. 3 


Archeological tour of the wonders of Yucatan, including Parque 


Arquelogico La Venta, Palenque, Campeche, Uxmal, Sayil, Labna, 
Chichen Itza, Coba, Tulum, and others - $1250 from LAX. 


CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S BAJA CALIFORNIA CRUISES 
Dec. 15-27 or Dec. 27-Jan. 9 — 13 days 


Follow the migration of the great grey, whales and discover their warm, 


shallow nursery lagoons. Cruise from’San Diego all the way around the 
tip of Baja California and on up into the Sea of Cortez—fly between 

$ © San Diego and Loreto. The Explorer is the ideal ship for discovering ` 
Baja. With its small size and maneuverability, getting close to nature is 


a natural. From $1998. 


Prices are per person based on double occupancy and are correct as of 


September 25,1984 but are subject to change without notice. 


HOLIDAY SPECIALS SELL OUT FAST!! 
Write or call now for free brochures! 


‘ CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS TRAVEL SERVICE °% 
Lucille Harmon, Dir. 
578 Grand Avenue 

f Oakland CA 94610 
[415] 836-1710 


c/o CFT Desk, Unitrex 
1043 E. Green St. 
Pasadena CA 91106 
[213] 681-3700 


and four: thousand academics: from the 
nine campuses with titles in the: Profes- 
sional Research Series; - Agronomist 
Series; Specialist Series- and- Post- 
Graduate Research Series. Also included 
are campus and Extension: titles: in the 


Coordinator of Public: Programs and the 


Continuing Education: Series.» Academic 
appointees at Lawrence Berkeley Labs are 
also covered. 

To date the -University-Council-AFT 
has filed hundreds of petitions, signed by 
academics, to call an election:in:Unit 19. 
These academics would like the opportu- 
nity to vote for an organization such as 
the UC-AFT to collectively represent 
them. They believe that an election 
campaign would promote fruitful discus- 
sion of working conditions and other 
professional concerns. 

Petition signers have identified the 
following as issues of concern: 


® Academic freedom 

@ Professional recognition for work 

@ A voice in research operations at 
both project and university levels 

® Continuity of appointment in the 
form of multi-year contracts 

® Improved salary scales, range ad- 
justments, and benefits 


Non-Profit. Organization 
UiS- POSTAGE PAID 
Oakland; CA. 
Permit No:613 


TY OF CALIFORNIA 
IBRARY 


University Council-AFT 
1230 2nd Ave. 
Oakland, CA 94606 


® An effective process for resolving 
problems, such as a grievance proce- 
dure which is binding 


The University Council-AFT urges 
research academics to sign the petition 
below and mail it today. The time has 
arrived for the research academics to 
recognize the intrinsic value of participat- 
ing in an organization dedicated to their 
best interests and those of the academic 
and professional community. 


ELECTION PETITION 


I hereby designate the University Council-American Federatioin of Teachers, AFL-CIO as my represen- 
tative for the purpose of meeting and conferring as provided for in the Higher Education Employer- 
Employee Relations Act, Government Code Chapter 12. 


Date 


Name (print) 


Name (signature) 


Campus 


Title and Department 


 Optionar se" 


Campus Phone 


90624 


Home Address j Zip. Home Phone. 


Please send me more information about UC-AFT 


Į will help circulate petitions. Please contact me at __. 


Signing the petition does not: 
© Make you a member of the University Council-AFT 
© Bind your vote in the election. 
An election petition is: 
© Confidential. UC will not see the petitions 
© Call for an election with the University Council-AFT on the ballot 
© A choice 


Return this form to: UC-AFT, 615 Central, San Francisco, CA 94117 


their own economic status and also, generally speaking, 


_to secure their influence in the political field.” 


_The issues remain the same today. Won't you com- 


plete the accompanying form and join the University 


Council -AFT? ? 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
h University Council-American Federation of Teachers 


Name (Please Print). : 
Dept. 


Title 

ip. 
Home Phone 
Date. 


u can nave your dues deducted automatically from your paycheck on 
monthly basis — unless you check the box below, then a bill will be 
| sent to your home address each quarter and you must mail in your dues 
OA Quarterly bill (provide your home address} 

UG-AFT dues are 3/4 of 1 percent of monthly gross salary (minimum, of 
per month) 

S. Union dues are tax deductible 

Please return this form to: 

rsily. Council-AFT, 122 Cypress St, Santa Ana, CA., 92701 


‘Asked why he became a charter member of the Prin- 
ceton University Local of the American Federation of 
Teachers, Einstein commented: : 

“I consider it important, indeed urgently necessary, 
for intellectual workers to get together, both to protect 


